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was an extremely able summary, less controversial than Van
Roey's contribution, but producing from the Anglicans some
critical comments. Halifax, whose deafness had increased in the
past eighteen months, took very little part in the discussion.

The surprise of the Conversation came on the second day,
when Mercier, taking his cue from a random question, 'Could
not your outlook be enlarged to take us in?' addressed some
very direct remarks to the gathering.

Our efforts at a rapprochement must not end in an absorption of
the Anglican Church by the Latin Church, but imperatively
claim, in the name of our Catholic principles and in the name of
the history of the Church of England, her union with the Roman
Church.2

He added that he had put the question as to how this union
could be achieved to a Canonist, whose name he did not disclose,
but who had given him a memorandum, which he proceeded
to read to the meeting. It is now known that the author of the
paper, "which was entitled 'The Anglican Church united not
absorbed,' was Dom Lambert Beauduin of Amay; and its con-
tents, according to Dr. Frere, 'took our breath away.'3

Dom Lambert began with an historical disquisition designed
to show that in the pre-Reformation Church the Archbishop
of Canterbury had enjoyed a quasi-patriarchal status. He went
on to describe the present position of Uniates in the Roman
Catholic Church, and concluded by giving the outline of a new
patriarchate of Canterbury, in communion with the Holy See,
but retaining its own liturgy and Canon Law. Under its consti-
tution the Archbishop of Canterbury would become a fifth
patriarch in the Christian world and the existing Roman Cath-
olic sees in England would be suppressed.

Such a document, though carrying no more authority than
was due to the learning and position of the writer, was a not-
able and startling advance, and Halifax and the Dean may be